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ABSTRACT 



Differences between the English and Ukrainian verbal 
forms, meaning, and usage are studied in this booklet, while the 
author illustrates significant distinctions in basic forms, 
sentences, and in paragraph structure, he concludes that the most 

important dif-fe-rea®a<a. between both systems are of a psychological 

nature. Examples are cited, often using the Cyrillic script. Complete 
poems are included, with commentary and analysis. (RL) 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 



One of the creates* difficulties in the proper use of both 
English and any of the Slavic languages is to be found in the 
verb. The English and Slavic verbs seem at first glance to be 
constructed on entirely different principles and to be subject 
to widely different laws not only in their morphological con- 
struction but in their syntax and even more in the psycholo- 
gical presuppositions which control the choice of the indivi- 
dual forms. This first inpression is later confirmed by a deeper 
study and the student is completely nonplussed by the fact 
that the standard grammars prepared for the use of students 
of the other language seem almost completely to ignore the 
problems which are raised even by the most superficial 
acquaintance. 

We can have a good demonstration of what these dif- 
ficulties really are, if we make e. g. a careful and accurate 
prose translation into English of any of the poems of Shev- 
chenko and give full weight to the real significance of the 
verb forms which Shevchenko uses. Then to show that this 
is not merely a question of Ukrainian practice, let the student 
make a similar accurate translation of an outstanding poem 
in English by one of the contemporaries of Shevchenko into 
Ukrainian and he will at once see the full extent of the de- 
viation in usage between the two languages. 

This is quite different from the situation prevailing with 
the nouns. Ukrainian has kept with relative completeness the 
old Indo-European noun declensions and English has lost 
these totally except for 's in the possessive (genitive) case in 
some words. Yet the English substitutes for the cases, usually 
prepositional phrases, are fairly uniform and except for some 
slight idiomatic usages ere at once intelligible to the person 
who has mastered Ukrainian. 
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This is not true with the verbs. The historical philologist 
is of course able to find in modem English traces of the 
aspects as they we re known in earlier times, even though 
hidden behind a long train of development. Similarly he can 
find in Ukrainian traces of the original use of the different 
tenses. Yet these remains of history do not play a controlling 
role in the usage of the two languages as we see them to-day 
and historical explanations often serve merely to add more 
confusion tojm already muddled situation. 

It is futile to ask whehiher the English or the Ukrainian 
system" is the better adapted to the expression of modem 
modes of thinking. The ordinary English answer that the tense 
system despite its numerous auxiliary words is better adapted 
and richer falls down when we compare it with the possibi- 
lities of the Ukrainian aspects in the hands of a master with 
the richness that comes from a correct and sensitive use of 
the aspects. 

We can only give a definite answer if we confine our- 
selves to the single category of' time, for as a result of inter- 
nal and external influences the English verb has developed 
the most acute sense of time and definitely tries to pinpoint 
the precise moment indicated by the action of each verb in 
its relationship to all the other verbs in the sentence and pa- 
ragraph. This is the more easy for English has passed 
through the discipline of the medieval schoolmen who sought 
to apply to it all the categories that were worked out in clas- 
sical Latin including the sequence of tenses in the Latin 
sense. All this made English a definitely hypotactic language 
and this in turn facilitated the multiplication of tenses in both 
principal and subordinate clauses to define time more clo- 
sely as the very name " tense' ' indicates. 

Ukrainian as a paratactic language with its own histo- 
rical development independent of the Latin tradition but sub- 
ject to the conditions of the Old Church Slavonic proceeded 
on quite a different path with its emphasis on the vividness 
of expression achieved by the rapid indication of details 
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around a central point with less emphasis on the direct rela- 
tionship between the several points of departure. It has paid 
for its increased vivacity and lifelikeness by the loss of a 
temporal preciseness and is thus almost at the opposite pole 
from English whcih has stressed time above ail else. 

The result is that it is almost impossible to give a defi- 
nite Ukrainian form for an English equivalent and the reverse 
is equally true. The best feat w e can hope for is fee determi- 
nation of the possible variations in usage and their limits. If 
we can do this, we can see how a coordination between fee 
two languages is possible and hence can clear up many of 
the ambiguities feat occur in many of fee textbooks and in 
popular usage. 

Let us then list the various possible English and Ukra- 
inian forms of fee verb feat are at issue. Then we can make 
such comparison between fee two systems as can be seen 
in fee case of fee individual sentence. A third step will be to 
compare fee mode of organization cf the poem or paragraph 
and see how fee principles already found works in fee 
yoking together of a mass of individual sentences. In that 
way we will have more insight into fee precise nature of fee 
structure of fee usage of fee two languages, even though fee 
results may sometimes seem at variance wife a strict reading 
of fee accepted laws of language. 
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1. THE BASIC FORMS 



Let us commence with the English verb. This supple- 
ments the usual past, present and future tenses with various 
progressive and perfect forms, as the series in the present, 

I write, I am writing, I have written. 

The forms are: 

Present — I write 

Present Progressive — I am writing 

Present Perfect — I have written 

Present Perfect Progressive — I have been writing 

Past — I wrote 

Past Progressive — I was writing 

Past Perfect — I had written 

Past Perfect Progressive — I had been writing 

Future — I shall write 

Future Progressive — I shall be writing 

Future Perfect — I shall have written 

Future Perfect Progressive — I shall have been writing. 

Here are twelve English tenses which are to be compa- 
red with seven in Ukrainian: 

Present Imperfective — a iramy 
Present Perfective — a Hmramy 
Past Imperfective — a iracaB 
Past Perfective — a naimcaB 
Pluperfect Imperfective — a 6ys micas 
Pluperfect Perfective — a 6ye HamicaB 
Future Imperfective — a 6y^y imcam. 

It will be noticed at once that Ukrainian (as the other 
Slavonic languages) has no Future Perfective. In common 
practice, there is no Present Perfective for the Present Perfec- 
tive really serves in the vast majority of cases as the ordi- 
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nary Future Perfective. This is both natural and logical 
because by its very nature a Present Perfective must be 
treated either as a historical present or a future since the 
present is constantly changing and it is very difficult to con- 
ceive of an action completed and over in the passing second. 
Yet we have called it here the Present Perfective because by 
so doing, we shall make clear the Ukrainian parallels to 
certain practices in English where the actual present form 
has a tendency to assume the same sense but less clearly. 

It will be noticed too that we have omitted such forms 
in English as the negative, "I do not write" and the interro- 
gative, "do you write" for the use of "do" as an auxiliary 
verb in such usages is confined to the present and the past 
and is a development which has no relationship to the gene- 
ral semantics of the language. 



2. THE PARALLELS IN THE SENTENCE 

In general English use of the tenses seems to follow a 
rather clear system but if we think a little more deeply about 
the reasons for certain uses, we at once come to some con- 
clusions which will clecx up the ways of comparing the ten- 
ses with the Slavic and Ukrainian aspects. 

"Tense marks not only time at which the aciion(i) is des- 
cribed as occurring, but also (ii) its completeness or incom- 
pleteness at that time. An action must be either finished, done, 
completed, perfect, at any particular time, or it must be un- 
finished, not yet done, incomplete, imperfect, still in progress, 
at that time. But though the action itself must be either fini- 
shed or not finished, we may speak of it without reference to 
its character as finished or not finished, and oar mention of 
the action in this aspect will then be undetermined cr inde- 
finite... Hence there are nine primary tenses, three in each 
period of time, — the imperfect, the perfect, and the inde- 
finite ". 1 



1 Alfred S. West, English Grammar, Cambridge, 1903, p. 155. 
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The same author goes on to draw a clear distinction 
between the Perfect and Imperfect which refer to the com- 
pleteness of the action and not the time. This is unlike Latin, 
where' the Imperfect "amabam" means "I was loving'' and 
the Perfect "amcrvi" I loved. The English Perfect has no-rs&p — 
renco to the pact necessarily for it refers only to comple- 
teness. The Perfect is used when "The action is ended, but 
it is only just ended, and its consequences continue present 
with us. If the action and its consequences are over and done 
with,- the Perfect Tense is no longer appropriate." 2 

This is a special characteristic of the English language 
and it is a point that is raised almost regularly in reference 
to comparisons with Ukrainian aspects. It is indeed one of 
the most troublesome points that we have to consider. 

The other three tenses, the Present. Past and Future Per- 
fect Continuous or Progressive Tenses indicate that an action 
has been, had been, or will have been going on, and also 
that it is, was and will continue to be in progress. Thus "I 
have been writing for an hour" is expressed in Ukrainian by 
“j* BJKe roflHHy iranry” exactly as it is in German by "Ich 
schreibe schon eine Stunde" and in French by "j'ecris depuis 
une heure." In the last analysis it offers little difficulty if we 
remember that Ukrainian uses a simple tense with the addi- 
tion of some word to indicate continuation (usually not a verb). 

We must note also the special uses of the Present Tense 
as distinct from the Present Progressive — "I write", as com- 
pared with "I am writing." 

"1. This tense occasionally expresses an action going on 
at the present time, but it does this very rarely; 'How fast it 
rains'. 'The kettle boils.' Generally the Present Progressive is 
used in these case and in most cases the use of the simple 
form is impossible. 

2. It expresses an habitual action as 'He. goes to town 
every morning' and a general truth. 

2 West, op. dt p. 157. 
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3. It expresses a future action, as 'I go to Florida next 
week/ 

4. It expresses a past action in graphic- narration — the. 
so-called Historical Present. It occurs in vivid historical writ- 
ing and in the conversation of persons of lively imagination. 

5. It introduces quotations? 'Shakespeare says/ This 
usage has much in common with (2) above." 3 

After these special notes, let us turn to the Ukrainian 
verb. We shall at once see that the language draws upon its 
full resources to make clear and primary the difference bet- 
ween the Imperfective and Perfective Aspects. The variations 
which it is able to make in this connection, largely through 
the flexible use of prefixes and suffixes, shows the intensity 
of the Ukrainian feeling for aspects and the relative indif- 
ference to questions of time. 

Basically the Imperfective Aspect "describes an action 
which 

(a) is still in progress and is incomplete 

or (b) will be taking place in the future, 

or (c) even if completed, the speaker is not aware of its 
completion. 

The Perfective Aspect decribes an action or a state al- 
ready completed or an action the completion of which is 
being taken for granted." 4 

This is a tantalizingly brief description of the difference 
between the two aspects but it takes into account the chief 
underlying significance of each aspect. The Imperfective 
always has reference to an action that is still going on and is 
conceived in terms of duration. It represents at bottom a line 
containing several distinct moments. 

The Perfective Aspect looks at an action without regard 
to the time that was required for its completion and the 
thought of the movement of time is almost completely lacking. 

8 West, op. dt pp. 157 - 8. . 

4 George Luckyj and Jaroslav B, Rudnyckyj, A Modern Ukrainian 
Grammar, Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1949, p. 117 
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